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Photo  Andrew  Ritchie 

SilcnNhok  havhclpcil  ivsculcCamhoclianrcrii- 
gocs  lor  ihc  kisi  l.^  VL-aiN.  When  ho  slarlcti  oul. 
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biulian  refugees  are  much  mure  cDiiiplieaieil. 
lor  iiislanee.  >inilh  dropping  out  til'  school  ai 
alarming  raie^  and  sonic  hecoming  inxohed 
w  nil  gangs.  otve  and  spousal  abuse  are  also 
beeoniMig  more  conuiionplaee.  lie  says. 
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■  Diana  M  Sn 


Al  llie  lenderloin  Action  Group.  Rob  Nilsson  (leli)  puts  homeless 
people  and  others  to  work  "w riting  ilieir  own  scripts '. 


Take  Two:  Tdm  Maker  Tuts 
4iomeless  Actors  Center  Sta^e 


"l^eW  ^opes  to  Learn 

Silen  Nhok.  a  resettlement  worker  for  the  last  13 
years,  has  had  to  believe  in  new  beginnings.  A  Cambo- 
dian refugee,  Nhok  helped  thousands  of  his  countrymen 
to  start  anew  in  San  Francisco.  Nhok  has  worked  to  find 
refugees  jobs,  a  place  to  live,  educational  opportunities, 
and  helped  them  navigate  a  vastly  different  way  of  life 
than  in  their  native  Cambodia. 


Award-winning  San  Fran- 
cisco filmmaker  Rob  Nilsson 's 
Tenderloin  Action  Group  turned 

a  Natoma  Street  space  into  a 
film  studio  to  record  the  voices 

of  homeless  people.  Nilsson 
recruits  homeless  people  to  hear 
their  stories  and  to  shape  them 
into  dialogue  for  a  film  he  is 
making  about  homelessness  and 
using  some  homeless  people  as 
actors. 


Tit-  Tenderloin  Times 

honors  as  its  "Tender 
Champs"  this  year 
people  and  institutions 
that  beheve  in  new  be- 
ginnings. 

The  Times  recog- 
nizes filmmaker  Rob 
Nilsson's  Tenderloin 
Action  Group,  Apple 
Computers,  Chinese 
Community  Housing 
Corporation  and  Silen 
NhoK  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the 
Tenderloin  community. 

Presented  here  is  a 
glimpse  into  their  good 
deeds.  See  pages  6  &  7 
inside  for  more  on 
them. 


Creating  a  ^ei^hborhooh  Renaissance 


The  Chinese  Com- 
munity Housing  Corpo- 
ration for  the  last  15 
years  has  restored  to  new 
life  old.  broken-down 
buildings  so  that  low- 
income  tenants  could 
afford  decent,  comfort- 
able places  to  live. 

The  nonprofit 
developer's  work  creat- 
ing one  of  the  city's  first 
transitional  housing 
programs  for  homeless 
people  has  given  a  new 
lease  on  life  lo  people 
who  might  otherwise 
have  only  the  streets  for 
a  bed. 


The  "^birth  of  a  Learning  Center 

Apple  Computers  spawned  a  computer  learning  center  through 

its  donations  of 
computers  to 
Glide  Church 
and  helped  The 

Tendcrloif} 
Times  itself  win 
a  prestigious 
Smithsonian 
Computerworld 
award  in  1991 
for  innovative 
use  of  technol- 
ogy in  publish- 
ing the  nation's 

only  four- 
language  news- 
paper. 
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(iordon  Chin,  direcloi  ol  C'tunese  f "oiiinuiiiit\ 
lloiKing  Corporation,  siamis  Ivloie  ihe  170  uniis 
ol  lamiK  housing  hiN  agencx  i\  building  at  Jones 
and  Turk  Streets. 


Editors'  Notes 


As  The  linuw  reflects  on  its  16-year 
hisiory.  we  recognize  that  the  hard  economic 
times  hitting  every  other  nonprofit  are  pul- 
ling the  squeeze  on  The  Times,  too. 

But  The  Times,  like  the  residents  it 
serves,  has  been  through  its  fair  share  of  hard 
knocks  and  always  comes  out  fighting — 
even  flourishing. 

And  that's  what  the  editors  of  the 
paper  intend  to  do~to  muster  community 
support  for  the  paper  so  that  we  can  tlourish. 
We  have  alerady  begun  to  see  a  generous 
response  from  the  community. 

Although  many  can  not  give  finan- 
cial contributions,  neighborhood  residents 
are  lummg  out  for  The  Times  twice-monthly 


writers'  meetings,  held  Wednesdays  at  the 
Times  office. 

Every  month,  at  least  40  people — 
most  of  them  volunteer — contribute  to  the 
writing,  proofing,  production,  paste-up.  re- 
search, photography,  graphic  art  work,  and 
distribution  that  goes  into  creating  an  issue 
of  the  newspaper. 

As  recent  coverage  about  The  Times  in 
San  Francisco  Weekly  indicates,  since  full- 
time  staffing  of  the  paper  has  been  cut  by  50 
percent,  the  paper  has  had  lo  downsize  and 
reshape  its  coverage  of  the  community— 
temporarily. 

The  promise  of  The  Times  is  similar  to 
the  community  we  serve. 

We  look  around  and  see  dynamic  part- 
nerships being  forged  between  some  com- 
munity organizations  and  business.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Hilton  Hotel  has  stepped  in  to 


Center  for  Investigative  Reporting 

568  Howard  St  -  5th  Floor 
San  Francisco  CA  94105-3008 
(415)  543-1200 

Congratulations  to  a  fine  paper 
and  this  year's  Tender  Champs! 


SWORDS  TO  PLOWSHARES 

A  Veterans'  Rights  Organization 

Our  thanks  once  again  to 

Central  City 
Hospitaiity  House 

for  outreach  efforts  in  last 
year's  Stand  Down  event. 


400  Valencia  St  •  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
(415)  552-8804 


International  Institute 
of  San  Francisco 

Congratulates  Our  Champ 

Silen  Nhok 

With  respect,  affection,  and  gratitude 
for  the  ways  you 've  shared  the  last 
fifteen  years  with  us, 

From  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Don,  Marm 
^<>/^tte  Ann,  Sandra,  Davone,  Una,  Ella, 

cJIT'm'"^'''''  A>/iaW,  Elba,  Carlota, 
Celia,  Florence,  Chinh,  Joan,  Vivian,  Jackie, 
Ana,  Veronica,  Carlos,  and  Cookie, 


helpoul  Ihe Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Devel- 
opmenl  Corporation  (TNDC)  to  finance  an 
after-school  program  in  one  ofTNDC's  build- 
ings. 

We.  ourselves,  our  beginning  to  forge 
such  new  partnerships  and  hope  in  the  future 
to  form  more. 

One  encouraging  note,  is  that  our 
advertising  base,  while  small,  is  getting  big- 
ger. We  are  thankful  to  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Newspaper  Association  foril.s 
aggressive  marketing  of  The  Times  and  to  the 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
their  continuing  interest  in  this  newspaper  and 
in  the  Tenderloin  community. 

With  the  new  bridges  The  Times  is 
building,  both  within  the  community  and  with 
outside  organizations,  The  Times  holds  out 
hope  for  future  growth,  We  would  like  lo 
publish  in  Spanish  and  lo  examine  publishing 
in  Chinese.  We  would  like  to  expand  our  dis- 
tribution to  other  neighborhood  s  so  that  more 
of  the  city  can  understand  the  complexities  of 
this  city's  poorest  neighborhood. 

Until  we  secure  the  financing  to  put 
the  newspaper  on  more  stable  economic  foot- 
ing, we  will  need  to  rely  on  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents and  groups  to  keep  us  informed  on  what 
is  important  to  them,  because  we  can't  go  to 
you  as  much  as  we  would  like. 

Our  hands  are  on  the  computer  key- 
board, but  our  hearts  are  with  the  people  of  the 
Tenderloin. 


What  People  Are  Saying 
About  The  Times: 

Jimmy  Boone,  street  vendor 

"/  like  The  Tenderloin  Times  because 
ii  talks  ahfwf  tirassroois  communiiy  problems 
in-depth.  The  Tenderloin  Times  has  great 
»r  iters. 

Reverend  Cecil  Williams,  Glide 
Church 

"The  Tenderloin  Times  is  a  lighi  of 
information  ...  so  we  can  all  understand  how  to 
make  a  clear  assesmeni  of  the  plight  of  people 
who  have  no  voice." 

Michael  Keeler,  S.S.I,  recipient 

7  like  The  Tenderloin  Times  hecatise  it 
keeps  mc  informed  about  events  happening  in 
the  Tenderloin  and  also  I  like  the  freelance 

poetn' 

I  once  placed  an  ad  in  The  Tenderloin 
Times  and  the  item  was  sold  within  hours 

What  I  would  like  to  .see  The  Times  do 
Is  to  put  jobs  in  the  classifieds  for  people  who 
just  come  lo  town  and  are  down  on  their  luck, 
and  write  more  about  hotel  rent  increases  when 
people  move  out. " 


Vince  Bielski,  news  editor,  San 
Francisco  Weekly 

As  an  editor.  The  Tenderloin  Times  is 
something  I  have  to  read  to  really  understand 
the  T enderloin  and  the  homeless  crisis." 


Asian  Law  Caucus 

468  Bush  Street,  Vtird  Floor.  SF ,  CA  94108 


CONGRATULATIONS  ON  YOUR 
26  YEARS  OF  UNSWERVING 
COMMITMENT  AND  SERVICE 
TO  THE  TENDERLOIN  COMMUNITY! 


The  Asian  Law  Caucus 
provides  legal  assistance 
in  the  following  areai: 

■  Housing 

■  Immigration 

■  Laifor  Employment 

■  EUrrly  Legal  Services 

■  Civil  Rights 


The  Asian  Law  Caucus  holds  free 
legal  and  immigration  clinics  on 
a  regular  basis.  For  more  inform- 
ation or  a  schedule  of  clinic  dates 
and  times,  please  call  us  at: 


(415)  391  1655 


Open  Monday  through  Frid^ 
9:00  am  to  5:00  pm 


Various  members  of  our  staff  and  volunteers  are 
fluent  in  Cantonese.  Mandarin,  Chiu  Chow, 
Tagalog,  Cebtiano,  Korean  and  Vietnamese, 
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Looking  Back,  Looking  Forward:  The  Times  Turns  16 


by  Sieve  Void  and  Julie  SchefT 

For  nearly  16  years  The  Tenderloin 
Times  has  published  a  myriad  of  articles 
documenting  the  hopes,  fears,  joys  and  iribu- 
lations  of  the  Tenderloin's  25.(K)0  residems. 

Starimg  in  1977  as  a  mimeographed 
sheet  with  handwritten  headhnes  and  type- 
written stories  in  the  basement  of  Hospitality 
House,  with  an  initial  distribution  of  150 
copies.  The  Times  has  since  grown  to  an 
award-winning,  desktop-published  newspa- 
per that  has  a  circulation  of  I5.(K)()  and  is 
published  in  four  languages. 

Volume  ).  Number  1 — the  first  is- 
sue— now  a  yellowed,  slightly  tattered  news- 
letter, set  the  lone  for  the  thousands  of 
stories  that  have  followed.  On  its  front  page, 
the  issue  called  for  a  "tough  stance"  on  issues 
facing  the  Tenderloin. 

"It  will  be  the  policy  of  this  newspaper 
to  serve  the  Tenderloin  community  by  pub- 
lishmg  news  that  directly  affects  the  resi- 
dents of  this  area....  To  accomplish  this  high 
purpose,  we  feel  we  must  emphasize  the  fact 
that  we  are  an  autonomous  entity,  although 
funding  and  material  support  is  supplied  by 
Central  City  Hospitality  House." 

Next  to  the  editorial  was  a  story  on 
President  Carter's  welfare  cutbacks. 

Since  thai  first  issue.  The  Times  has 
carried  articles  showing  the  steady  fraying  of 
the  safety  net  that  has  swelled  the  ranks  of  the 

TESTIMONIALS 
ABOUT  THE  TIMES 

"For  two  and  a  half  years, 
I  have  been  managing  editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  and  i 
have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
role  served  in  this  city  by  a 
remarkable  publication.  The 
Tenderloin  Times.  It  succeeds  not 
only  in  speaking  out  for  its  own 
constituency — primarily,  but  hy  no 
means  exclusively,  the  residents  of 
the  Tenderloin — hut  in  practicing 
superior  journalism  with  very 
limited  resources  " 

— Frank  McCulloch,  Manag- 
ing Editor.  San  Francisco  Examiner 

"The  Tenderloin  Times  is 
an  indispensihle  resource  to  all  of 
us  who  live  and  work  in  the 
fTcnderloinj  community.  It  serves 
an  invaluable  function  of  keeping 
the  refugee  community  informed  as 
well  as  providing  a  unique  forum 
for  community  views." 

— Louella  Lee.  Director, 
Vietnamese  Youth  Development 
Center 

"The  Times,  more  than 
any  other  community  newspaper  in 
town,  has  presence  and  impact  at 
City  Hall,  an  impact  that  it  uses 
wisely  and  well  on  behalf  of  the 
low-income  people  of  the  Tender- 
loin, ft  is  persistent  in  its  investiga- 
tions and  accurate  in  its  reporting, 
a  combination  that  commends  the 
paper  highly  " 

— Nancy  Walker.  President. 
San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors. 1988-1990 

The  Tenderloin  Times 
is. .."a  major  voice  of  the  city's 
poorest  people.  Because  of  its 
reputation  for  accuracy.  The 
Tenderloin  Times  is  a  source  for 
mainstream  journalists  who  bring 
their  news  stories  to  a  broader 
audience.  Every  issue  of  The  Times 
is  a  public  sen-ice.  both  to  the 
neighborhood's  residents  and  the 
larger  city. " 

— Katy  Butler,  Reporter.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle 


Fanning  across  almost  two 
page  and  format  to  create 


homeless  both  lo- 
callyand  nationally. 
Homeless  people 
have  been  front 
page  news  at  The 
Times  since  three 
homeless  people 
began  publishing 
the  paper  out  of 
Hospitality  House's 
shelter.  A  front- 
page story  in  No- 
vember 1982. head- 
lined "10.000 
Homeless  Called 
Shame  of  City." 
quoted  a  group  studying  the  problem  and 
demanding  shelter  and  housing  for  all  who 
needed  it. 

In  1986.  when  a  homeless  Times 
reporter  found  a  dead  homeless  man  in  a 
parking  lot  across  from  St.  Anthony,  the 
newspaper  began  what  has  become  a  seven- 
year  tradition  of  scouring  thousands  of  docu- 
ments from  the  San  Francisco  Coroner's  Of- 
fice and  Health  Department  to  report  how 
many  homeless  people  die  each  year  from 
exposure,  alcoholism,  and  violence — condi- 
tions directly  related  to  the  trauma  of  living 
on  the  streets. 

As  it  has  for  many  years.  The  Times 
finds  poignant  stories  thai  can  wrench  the 
heart.  In  September  1982.  the  paper  ran  a 


Pholo  Ell  Bishop 
decades.  The  Times  has  recently  redesigned  its  front 
a  crisp,  modem  look  to  the  paper. 

story  focusing  on  the  growing  numbers  of 
homeless  youths  congregating  along  Polk 
Street,  prostituting  themselves  to  avoid  hav- 
ing to  live  on  the  street.  A  year  later,  in  May 
1983.  the  newspaper  returned  to  the  streets 
and  found  that  homeless  youths  were  grow- 
ing in  numbers.  The  story  found  that  between 
one  and  two  thousand  youngsters  were  on  the 
street,  and  the  city  was  making  no  commit- 
ment to  provide  the  needed  services  to  get 
them  into  housing. 

Paul  Boden,  staffer  at  the  Coalition  on 
Homelessness.  said,  "The  Times  was  the  first 
paper  talking  about  this  shit  Ihomelessness] 
from  the  perspective  of  ihe  streets.  It  talked 
about  the  way  people  were  being  treated  in 
the  shelters." 


Investigative  Reporting — With  Results 

In  keeping  with  ihe  newspaper's 
mission  to  inform,  educate,  empower,  and 
entertain.  The  Times  has  been  not  only  a 
recorder  of  history  but  also  a  shaper  of  ihe 
future. 

Ongoing  T/mf.v"investigative  cov- 
erage has  resulted  in  concrete  accomplish- 
ments for  the  Tenderloin.  Below  are  just  a 
sampling  of  these  successes: 

•  In  September  1992.  the  city — in 
response  to  Times'  coverage — opened  up  the 
McMillian  Drop-In  Center  on  Fell  Street  to 
get  the  most  vulnerable  homeless  people  off 
the  streets,  where  Ihey  have  been  dying,  year 
after  year. 

•  In  December  1992,  Mayor  Frank 
Jordan  responded  to  the  Times'  report  that  a 
record  1 38  people  died  homeless  by  opening 
a  network  of  emergency  shelters  to  get  home- 
less people  out  of  the  rain  and  cold. 

•  In  October  1992.  the  city  threat- 
ened to  cut  $250,000  from  ihe  school  cross- 
ing guard  program,  but  Times'  front-page 
coverage  sparked  a  spirited  and  successful 
battle  to  retain  the  guards  citywide. 

•  In  1983.  the  city  set  up  street  lights 
at  busy  Tenderloin  intersections  and  a  cross- 
ing guard  at  one  of  the  Tenderloin's  deadliest 
comers  after  a  Times  report  showed  children 
and  the  elderiy  were  twice  as  likely  to  be 

continued  an  page  4 
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100  VALLEY  DRIVE 
BRISBANE,  CA  94005 
<415)  468-2626     (415)  467-NEWS 


Newspaper  Changing  to  Reflect  an  Evolving  Tenderloin 


vontimted  from  page  3 

siruck  by  a  car  in  the  Tenderloin  as  in  any 
other  neighborhood.  The  Times  embarked  on 
the  invesiigaiion  atler  it  learned  that  two 
children  had  been  hit  by  speeding  cars. 

•  In  1983.  Times  coverage  of  the 
lack  ot  heat  in  Tenderloin  hotels  eventually 
spurred  the  San  Francisco  Board  ol  Supervi- 
sors to  draft  a  city  ordinance  requiring  land- 
lords to  heal  their  buildings  for  1 3  hours  a  day 
(from  5  a.m.  -  I  I  a.m.  and  3  p.m.- 10 
p.m.). 

The  Tenderloin  is  the  area 
where  all  the  city '  s  problems  come 
home  10  roosi.  Its  residents  are  refu- 
gees from  Central  America.  Laos. 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia — ^and 
America.  Often  Times  coverage 
reflects  how  much  a  crossroads  the 
Tenderloin  has  become. 

At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam 
War.  for  instance,  thousands  of 
Indochinese  refugees  flooded  into 
the  Tenderloin,  many  not  knowing 
English,  or  even  an  urban  life;  how 
to  use  a  flush  toilet,  a  gas  stove. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  new 
face  of  the  Tenderloin — and  with 
the  financial  support  of  (he  San 
FranciscoFoundation — TheTimes 
launched  a  unique,  flve-page  sec- 
tion— news  published  in  Cambo- 
dian, Lao,  and  Vietnamese.  It  be- 
came the  nation's  first  four-language  news- 
paper and  was  recognized  in  1991  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  its  use  of  com- 
puter technology  to  produce  the  polyglot 
paper.  In  January  1993.  however,  the  Times 
lost  its  Lao  reporter,  and  budget  cuts  forced  it 
to  trim  the  Lao  section. 

The  Southeast  Asian  sections  cov- 
ered the  newcomers'  arrival  and  tracked  their 
successes  and  difficulties.  The  Vietnamese 
pages,  forexample,  earned  stories  about  how 
the  newcomers'  countrymen  faced  death  at 
sea  as  they  fled  Vietnam  or  remained  m 
detention  centers  in  Hong  Kong  for  as  long  as 
lOyears  wailing  for  resettlement  in  the  United 
Slates  or  another  country. 

The  Cambodian  section,  among  its 
hundreds  of  other  stories,  told  of  a  traditional 
Cambodian  healer  who  tattoed  his  body  to 
proicci  himself  from  evil  spirits  and  of  the 
signing  of  the  peace  treaty  in  Cambodia  that 
paved  the  way  f  or  Cambodia's  first  free  elec- 
tions, now  scheduled  for  May  1993. 

The  Lao  section,  like  the  other 
Southeast  Asian  sections,  told  of  the  compli- 
cated emotions  dredged  up  when  one  refugee 
set  foot  in  her  homeland.  The  last  thing  she 
had  remembered  when  she  left  was  sailing 
down  the  Mekong  River,  escaping  under  a 
rain  of  bullets. 

In  1989.  an  earthquake  with  a  magni- 


tude of  7.0  devastated  San  Francisco,  causing 
many  of  the  Tenderioin's  Southeast  Asian 
refugees  lo  flee  once  again.  When  the  quake 
struck,  some  of  the  refugees  thought  the  eanh 
was  going  to  swallow  them  or  the  murderous 
Khmer  Rouge  had  regained  power,  and  they 
escaped  their  brick  apartment  buildings  and 
headed  for  Civic  Center  Park,  where  they 
lived  for  days  in  makeshift  tents  until  they 
were  sure  the  eanh  had  slopped  rumbling. 


EARTHQUAKE  EXTRA 
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Within  24  hours.  Times  editors  Sara  Colm 
and  Tom  McCarthy  and  reporter  Dennis 
Conkin  put  out  a  special  four-page  issue- 
published  in  five  languages,  including  Chi- 
nese— covering  the  Tenderloin's  reaction  to 
the  quake  and  offering  tips  on  how  lo  survive 
the  next  one. 

The  New  York  Times  followed  The 
Times^  story.  "We  don't  have  such  things  in 
Cambodia,"  39-year-old  Samoeun  Kok  lold 
The  New  York  Times  of  the  temblor.  "So  I 
thought  I  was  sick."  Her  husband.  Boeun 
Buih,  58,  said.  "We  don't  live  on  top  of  each 
other  in  Cambodia;  I  always  thought  it  was 
unsafe." 

By  providing  such  crucial  news.  The 
Times  has  served  as  a  lifeline  to  refugees  who 
might  otherwise  be  cut  off  from  any  other 
source  of  information.  Times  editorsand 
reporters  have  traveled  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
.sent  back  reports  jboul  the  situation  there. 
From  Cambodia  to  Thai  refugee  camps  to  the 
borders  of  China,  the  Times  has  gotten  the 
word  out. 

The  Times  has  also  strived  lo  be  a 
bridge  across  cultures. 

For  example,  an  April/May  1 985  issue 
covered  the  Vietnam  experience  from  two 
perspectives  from  people  who  might  other- 
wise see  one  another  as  an  enemy.  The  two 
front-page  stories  played  off  one  another: 


"War  Not  Over  for  Vietnam  Veterans"  ex- 
claimed one  story;  "Refugees  Struggle  in 
New  Land"  read  the  other. 

In  that  issue,  which  marked  thclOlh 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
Times'  editors  Sara  Colm  and  Rob  Waters 
looked  at  the  aftermath  through  the  eyes  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  The  article  chronicled  the 
adjustments  of  vets — their  bitterness,  frus- 
trations, and  rage,  and  their  ability  to  gel 
along  in  the  "real  world." 

But  The  Times  trains  its  lens  not  only 
on  the  cracks  of  the  urban  sidewalk,  but  also, 
as  a  Times  editor  once  said,  on  "the  budding 
flower  in  (he  sidewalk  cracks." 

In  several  of  its  yeariy  special  issues, 
the  Times  has  ferreted  out  the  Tenderloin's 
gems  often  obscured  by  the  Tenderloin's 
gritty  public  image  by  highlighting  the 
neighborhood's  renaissance  of  arts  and  cul- 
ture. 

The  Times 
has  been  one  of  the 
city's  first  publica- 
tions tospotlight  the 
neighborhood's  cu- 
linary excellence.  A 
special  Time's  din- 
ingguide  published 
in  May  1990  fea- 
tured a  map  and  a 
complete  listing  of 
all  the  restaurants  in 
the  district.  The 
guide  was  picked  up 
and  run  as  a  color- 
ful section  by  Im- 
age ,  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  San 
Franc  isco  Exam- 
iner, which  helped 
publicize  one  of  the 
Tenderloin's  best 
kept  secrets.  The 


The  Tenderloin  Times  Awards 

1977-1993 

•1982  Media  Award.  Mental  Health 
Association  of  San  Francisco;  •  1 983  Meri- 
torious Achievement  Award  in  Commu- 
nity Journalism,  Media  Alliance;  •1984 
Media  Award.  Mental  Health  Association 
of  San  Francisco;  -1985  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Community  Service — Nomination.  Bay 
Area  Journalists.  Eugene  B.  Block  Joumal- 
ism  Award,  San  Francisco  Human  Rights 
Commission,  Best  Community  Newspaper 
San  Francisco  Focus  Magazine;  •1990 
Eugene  B.  Block  Journalism  Award.  San 
Francisco  Human  Rights  Commission; 
•  1 99 1  Smith  son  ian/Compuierl  and  Award 
for  Excellence.  Smithsonian  Institution; 
•1992  Bonnie  Chastain  Award  for  Out- 
standing Community  Service,  Peninsula 
Press  Club  Board  of  Directors 


next  year.  The  Times  began  special  coverage 
of  the  Tenderloin  arts  scene,  including  four- 
color  reproductions  of  the  work  of  winning 
ariisls  in  The  Times  arts  competition. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  June/July  1 99 1 
issue  was  a  pastel  created  by  Larry  Clark,  a 
rising  African -American  artist  who,  along 
with  artist  Ira  Watkins.  painted  the  African- 
American  experience  in  America  out  of  the 

storefront  studio  of  Hospitality  House's  art 
program. 

The  Times  has  also  tried  its  hand  at 
capturing  aspects  of  the  African-American 
experience  in  its  annual  Black  History  issue 
published  every  February.  In  that  month  in 
1 99 1 .  The  Times  ran  a  series  of  refiections  by 
African-American  Tenderloin  leaders  who 
reflected  on  being  black  in  America. 

"The  positive  thing  that  will  take  place 


[in  the  future]."  said  then-co-direclor  of  the 
Haight-Ashbury  Switchboard  J,  B.  Saunders, 
"is  that  the  people  on  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
the  underclass,  are  going  to  create  alliances 
with  other  ethnic  groups,  and  become  a  very 
powerful  voice  to  be  reckoned  with." 

A  more  controversial  view  was  pub- 
lished in  February  of  this  year.  Many  Tender- 
loin African  Americans  said  that  they  feel 
their  community  is  being  subjected  to  what  is 
tantamount  to  genocide.  Crack  cocaine  and  a 
shifting  job  market  in  which  African  Ameri- 
cans find  themselves  with  now-obsolete  skills 
were  the  main  reasons  for  their  fears. 

The  people  interviewed  for  that  story 
on  the  street  and  in  Tenderloin  storefronts 
pointed  lo  crack  cocaine  and  AIDS  as  weap- 
ons among  the  artillery  pointed  against  them. 

To  respond  to  the  growing  threat  of 
AIDS  in  the  African-American  community 
and  high-risk  populations  in  the  Tenderloin, 
The  Times  has  started  a 
new  section  lo  cover  the 
heroes  in  the  fight  against 
AIDS,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  resources  available  to 
those  ballling  the  virus. 

A  Tenderloin 
AIDS  outreach  worker 
now  coordinates  much  of 
the  HIV/AIDS  section,  a 
new  addition  to  The  Times 
commitment  to  reflecting 
the  community  it  serves. 

An  ongoing,  twice- 
monthly  writers  work- 
shop at  The  Times'  office 
now  offers  Tenderloin 
workers  and  residents  a 
chance  to  help  shape  the 
editorial  direction  of  the 
newspaper  and  to  hone 
their  writing  and  report- 
ing skills.  With  this  new 


talent,  the  limes  has  run  stories  such  as  a 
homeless  man's  account  of  his  struggle  to 
overcome  tuberculosis  and  a  Tenderloin  prop- 
erty manager's  report  on  the  troubles  and  joys 
of  working  in  one  of  the  city's  most  diverse 
and  impoverished  communities. 

Such  meetings,  increasingly  known  in 
journalism  as  the  "Maestro  Concept,"  en- 
courage a  cross-pollination  of  ideas  between 
writers  and  editors  and  the  community .  which 
enriches  The  Times  coverage  of  its  commu- 
nity. 

"I  think  that  The  Tenderloin  Times  is 
ahead  of  the  trend  on  the  issues  whether  about 
diversity .  homelessness  or  poverty."  said  Phil 
Bronstein,  executive  editor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner.  "\  think  what  The  Tender- 
h)in  Times  has  been  doing  is  the  reporting  of 
the  future." 


St.  Anthony  Foundation 
Salutes 

HOSPITALITY  HOUSE 
and 

THE  TENDER  CHAMPS 


for  their  commitment 
to  building  community 
in  the 

Tenderloin  Neighborhood 


Con^raiiilaiions  & 
Hed  Wishes 

from 

BRNK  OF  CnNTON 
OF  CnUFORNin 

Serving  the  community  since  1937. 

5  Branches  in  the  Bay  Area  &  2  in 
So.  California 

Call  us  at  (415)362-4100 

member  FDIC 


Six  Years  of  Tender  Champs:  A  Tenderloin  Hall  of  Fame 


Recognised  at 
I  he  Tt-mifihin  Times 
Second  Annuiil 
Tender  Champs 
Awards  Ceremony  in 
September  I9SS  were 
(lefi  to  right  I  R;iul 
Ramirez,  then  a  San 
I'ram  i.u  o  E.uirniner 
reporter;  Reverend 
Gletida  Hope,  whose 
group  San  Francisco 
Network  Ministries 
conducts  practical 
support  lor  Tenderloin 
resrdenis;  tenant 
organizer  Tho  Do  and 
George  Skou.  senior 
vice  president  of 
Wells  Fargo  Bank. 

Pfioto  Lance  Woodruff 


by  Josh  Brandon 

Since  \  9'A7.dn  Examiner  managing 
editor,  a  Buddhist  monk,  a  decoy  police  of- 
ficer, a  tenant  organizer,  a  retired  bank  of- 
ficer, and  a  park  director — among  23  varied 
others — have  all  shared  one  common  distinc- 
tion. 

They  or  their  organizations  have  all 
been  honored  by  the  Tenderloin  community 
as  "Tender  Champs" — the  Tenderloin's 
equivalent  of  the  Oscars. 

First  started  as  a  benefit  celebrating 
The  Tenderloin  Times'  10th  anniversary,  the 
Tender  Champs  Awards  is  now  in  its  sixth 
year  as  an  annual  event  to  honor  those  people 
and  groups  whose  unsung  efforts  have  made 
the  Tenderloin  a  better  and  stronger  neigh- 
borhood. 

Attended  by  hundreds  of  Tender- 
loin residents  and  leaders,  journalists  and 
editors  from  the  print  and  electronic  media, 
city  and  slate  politicians,  and  Times'  sup- 
porters, the  Tender  Champs  Awards  have 
become  one  of  San  Francisco's  most  widely 
noted  and  festive  neighborhood  celebrations 
that  commemorate  the  people  who  most  con- 
tribute to  building  and  serving  a  community. 

A  majority  of  the  past  honorees  are 
individuals  who  have  either  lived  or  worked 
in  the  Tenderloin.  The  first  was  William 
Langlois.  a  now-retired  city  police  officer 
who  literally  put  his  life  on  the  line  each  day 
as  an  undercover  decoy  victim  for  muggers 
and  robbers  who  preyed  upon  the  aged,  the 
alcoholic,  and  the  disabled.  Using  makeup 
and  props — and  rare  human  courage — 
Langlois'  risky  role  eventually  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  arrests  with  convictions  that  made 
the  Tenderloin's  streets  and  alleys  signifi- 
cantly safer  for  some  of  its  most  vulnerable 
residents. 

Other  individual  recipients  have 
been  equally  memorable  in  their  commit- 
ment to  a  betterTenderloin.  Reverend  Glenda 
Hope,  director  of  Network  Ministries,  seen  as 
the  "Conscience  of  the  Tenderloin",  con- 
ducts memorial  services  for  homeless  people 
who  have  died,  regularly  counsels  AIDS  pa- 
tients, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  Tenderloin's 
most  effective  advocates  in  City  Hall.  Garth 
Ferguson,  a  longtime  community  activist  now 
working  at  the  Tenderloin  Self  Help  Center, 
counsels  and  organizes  people  dealing  with 
homelessness,  substance  abuse,  and  AIDS 
based  upon  his  own  personal  experiences 
with  all  three.  And  Leroy  Looper.  known  for 
years  as  the  "Mayor  of  the  Tenderloin."  was 
honored  for  the  innovative  programs  gener- 
ated over  the  years  through  his  organization 
Reality  House  West  and  his  many  representa- 


tive appointments  to  city  civic  bodies  where 
he  emphasized  employment,  housing,  and 
community  buildmg  for  Tenderloin  residents. 

The  Times  has  noted  organizations 
that  have  been  just  as  significant  as  individu- 
als in  contributing  to  a  much  better  life  in  the 
Tenderloin.  The  San  Francisco  Foundation, 
whose  staffers  Henry  Izumazaki  and  Chris- 
tina Cuevas  were  honored  as  Tender  Champs 
in  1987.  for  instance,  still  strongly  supports 
effective  nonprofits  struggling  on  shoestring 
budgets. 

The  509  Cultural  Center  opens  its 
doors  to  artists  of  all  interests  in  an  effort  to 
give  Tenderloin  residents  a  place  to  showcase 
their  talents  in  art.  photography,  performance 
art.  poetry,  writing,  and  music  in  multicultural 
and  intergenerational  activities.  The  Income 
Rights  Project  and  Swords  to  Plowshares, 
both  advocate  organizations,  continue  to  fight 
for  the  rights  and  empowerment  of  AFDC 
recipients  and  homeless  veterans,  respectively. 
The  Nagara  Dhamma  Buddhist  Temple  pre- 
serves the  Cambodian  religious  traditions  and 
culture  for  the  many  Cambodian  refugees  in 
the  Tenderloin  still  suffering  the  aftermath  of 


Khmer  Rouge  genocide  in  the  past  and  now 
dealing  with  the  culture  shock  of  the  present. 

Each  year,  one  honoree  is  generally 
selected  from  the  media,  primarily  because 
the  media  is  seen  as  window  to  the  Tenderioin 
that  is  usually  darkened  by  stereotypes  or 
shaded  by  misinfonnalion.  The  first  such 
Tender  Champ  was  now-retired  Frank 
McCulloch.  then  Managing  Editor  of  the  5a// 
Francisco  Examiner,  who  was  honored  for 
his  in-depth  coverage  of  Tenderloin  issues 
and  cooperation  with  community  newspa- 
pers in  shared  news  stories.  Investigative 
reporter  Raul  Ramirez,  now  radio  news  di- 
rector at  KQED.  left  a  legacy  of  seminars  for 
beginning  Tenderloin  journalists  as  well  as 
numerous  stories  centered  around  the 
multicultural  experience.  Rachel  Gordon,  as 
a  reporter  for  7"/;*'  San  Francisco  Indepen- 
dent, focused  many  stories  on  such  Tender- 
loin issues  as  police  arrests  of  homeless 
people,  the  city's  welfare  policy,  and  HIV 
infection  rates  among  Southeast  Asians. 

All  of  the  past  Tender  Champs  had 
a  vision  of  how  the  Tenderioin  should  be  and 
worked  to  make  that  dream  become  real  in  the 
daily  lives  of  everyday  Tenderioin  residents. 
Most  of  them  still  work  or  live  here,  amid  the 
shattered  dreams  of  others,  trying  to  show 
that,  against  all  odds,  the  human  will  can 
succeed — even  where  defeat  is  taken  for 
granted. 
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Photo  Lance  Woodruff 

I  lie  riurd  Annual  Tendec  (  iLunp^  ccivinon)  held  in  \(t\cmhef  h'S'^J.  i.elcbi'.ilcd  the  uork  of 
(Icll  li>  rii:hl)  Michael  lilcckcr.  diivclor  ol  Suords  lo  Plow  shares.  Ni:ii>en  1.  N!;u\cn.  an 
aiKocaie  Inr  Souiheasi  Asian  Re^^n:ce^  and  Keith  (iner.  ihe  direcior  ol  Hoeddekcr  Park. 
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Fir.st  Annual  Tender  Thamps 
November  19,  1987 

William  Langlois 

Robbeiy  Decoy,  SFPD 

Frank  McCulloch 

Managing  Editor,  SF  Examiner 

Christine  Adams 

Manager,  SF  Farmers'  Market 

Henry  Izumizaki  & 
Christina  Cuevas 
Staff.  SF  Foundation 


September  6,  1988 

Rev.  Glenda  Hope 

Director.  San  Francisco  Network 
Ministries 

George  Skou 

Senior  Vice-President.  Wells  Fargo 
Bank 

Tho  Do 

Tenant  Organizer 

Raul  Ramirez 

Reporter.  SF  Examiner 


Third  Annual  Tender  Champs 
November  9,  1989 

Michael  Blecker 

Executive  Director,  Swords  to 
Plowshares 

Keith  Grier 

Director,  Boeddeker  Park 

Jane  Gross 

SF  Bureau  Chief,  New  York  Times 

Nguyen  T.  Nguyen 

Southeast  Asian  Refugee  Advocate 


Fourth  Annual  Tender  Champs 
October  16,  1990 

Garth  Ferguson 

Community  Activist 

Darryl  Smith,  William  Stroud, 
Laurie  Lazer 

Curators,  509  Cultural  Center 

Barbara  Nabors-Glass  & 
Sandy  Weiner 

Directors.  Income  Rights  Project 

Venerable  Sanong  Issaro 
Resident  Monk,  Nagara  Dhamma 
Buddhist  Temple 

Leroy  Looper 

Director.  Reality  House  West 


Fifth  Annual  Tender  Champs 
October  2.  1991 

Father  Thomas  Flower 
Eastern  Orthodox  Priest 

Rachel  Gordon 

Reporter.  SF  Independent 

Betty  Mangual 
Resident  Activist 

Janice  Mirikitanl 

Program  Director.  Glide  Church 


Sixth  Annual  Tendg 

April  16,  1993 

Apple  Computers 

Contributor  to  Tenderloin  Agencies 

Tenderloin  Action  Group 

Acting  Workshop  for  Tenderloin 
Residents 

Sllen  Nhok 

Outreach  Worker.  International 
Institute 

Chinese  Community  Housing 
Corporation 


TEJSfDER  CHAMPS  FOR< 
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Silen  Nhok.  a  resettlement  worker  at  the  International  Institute. 


Breaking  New  Ground 
for  Cambodian  Refugees 


The  thousands  of  Cambodian 
immigrants  who  flooded  into  San 
Francisco  in  the  early  1980s  changed 
Silen  Nhok's  Hfe. 

Nhok.  on  a  student  visa  in  1973 
to  study  business  at  an  American  uni- 
versity, hoped  to  return  home  to 
Phpom  Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambo- 
dia, to  eventually  help  rebuild  his 
third  world  country. 

But  two  years  later,  the  murder- 
ous Khmer  Rouge  look  over  his  coun- 
try and  prevented  him  from  returning 
home.  The  Khmer  Rouge  killed  a 
good  portion  of  his  family:  his  father, 
two  of  his  sisters,  and  a  brother. 


"Most  of  my  family  were  still  in 
Cambodia  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  Khmer  Rouge  and  the 
Vietnamese,"  said  Nhok.  referring  lo 
the  1979  outbreak  of  war  that  eventu- 
ally toppled  the  Khmer  Rouge.  For- 
tunately, his  mother,  a  sister  and  a 
brother  escaped  and  were  able  to  re- 
settle in  San  Francisco. 

When  they  came,  Nhok  helped 
his  family  adjust  to  life  in  America  as 
he  had  already  done  with  hundreds  of 
other  Cambodian  refugees.  Those 
refugees  now  number  about  5,000  in 
San  Francisco,  with  most — 3.000 — 
concentrated  in  the  Tenderloin. 


When  Nhok,  37,  started  his 
work,  he  helped  the  refugees — most 
of  them  peasants  from  small  vil- 
lages— with  the  most  basic  urban 
survival  skills:  how  to  use  a  modem 
flush  toilet  and  how  to  use  a  gas 
range.  Back  home,  they  dug  a  pit  into 
the  earth  lo  build  a  wood-burning 
fire  which  most  used  to  cook  in  their 
rural  homes.  Today,  he  says,  his  work 
with  refugees  is  much  more  com- 
plex. 

"First  when  they  came  here.  I 
helped  them  find  a  place  to  live  and 
lo  look  for  a  job,"  said  Nhok.  "Now 
it's  more  complicated.  I  have  to  deal 
with  divorce,  gang  involvement, 
spousal  abuse  and  teenagers  who 
drop  out  from  school." 

Nhok  is  one  of  but  a  small  hand- 
ful of  Cambodian  paraprofessionals 
helping  to  rebuild  a  Cambodia:  not 
one  thousands  of  miles  away,  but  a 
"Cambodian  village"  here  in  San 
Francisco. 

Chhieng  Tan.  a  health  worker 
at  Chinatown-North  Beach  Clinical 
Services  said  that  Nhok  has  been  a 
trailblazer  for  their  people. 

"He  is  the  center  of  the  Cambo- 
dian community,"  said  Tan.  "He 
sponsors  a  lot  of  refugees  lo  come 
here.  When  they  come,  they  don't 
know  how  lo  apply  for  welfare  or 
where  lo  go  for  help.  They  go  lo 
Silen." 

Nhok's  accomplishments  have 
been  many.  He  has  helped  refugees 
defend  themselves  in  a  court  of  law 
and  helped  them  express  their  con- 
cerns before  their  going  into  surgery 


or  other  medical  procedures  with  a 
doctor.  He  has  filled  out  monthly  pub- 
lic assisl^ulce  forms  that  refugees  with- 
out English  skills  must  see  as  an  inex- 
plicable maze. 

Nhok  has  also  sought  to  heal  the 
community  from  the  war  wounds  and 
terrible  loss  mosl  Cambodian  refu- 
gees have  suffered  after  many  of  their 
relatives  were  murdered  or  starved  to 
death  under  ihe  reign  of  the  Khmer 
Rouge. 

To  address  the  high  drop-out  rate 
among  Cambodian  teenagers — at  50 
percent,  says  Nhok.  the  highest  in  the 
school  district — Nhok  worked  with 
others  to  start  the  "New  Hope"  school 
a  few  years  ago.  More  than  a  dozen 
high  school  students  attended  the 
school  for  the  two  years  it  operated, 
but  Nhok  said  that,  for  many  of  the 
students,  discouragement  and  the  lack 
of  motivation  to  slay  in  school  were 
obstacles  loo  difficult  to  overcome.  It 
eventually  closed. 

Now  Nhok  *s  focus  has  turned  to 
prevention.  He  is  working  with 
Holbrook  Teter  at  the  Tenderloin  Self 
Help  Center  and  Jeannie  Kwong  to 
recruit  successful  Cambodian  college 
students  to  help  in  the  community, 
both  by  being  role  models  and  by 
helping  refugees  with  survival  needs. 

"Young  Cambodian  people  lack 
self  esteem  and  identity,"  said  Nhok. 
"At  school,  they  might  say  I'm  Chi- 
nese/American. Cambodians  aren'l 
proud  to  say  they're  Cambodian  be- 
cause they  have  so  few  role  models." 

Nhok  is  working  lo  change  that. 

— Julie  Scheff 


Creating  a  Vital  Mix  of  Housing  and  Business  in  the  Tenderloin 


Since  1978,  Chinese  Commu- 
nity Housing  Corporation  (CCHC) 
has  been  revitalizing  city  communi- 
ties in  two  fundamental  ways — by 
providing  affordable  housing  and 
stimulating  commercial  success  in 
neighborhoods  which  need  both. 

Over  the  past  1 5  years.  CCHC 
has  specialized  in  transforming  aboul 
a  dozen  dilapidated  and  unused  Ten- 
derloin buildings  into  attractive  low- 
cost  housing  and  business  storefronts. 
Recently.  CCHC  rescued  four  Ten- 
derloin hotels  in  trouble:  the  William 
Penn.  the  Hamlin,  the  Ritz  and  the 
Dalt.  Through  renovation,  refinanc- 
ing, and  rent  stablization,  over  400 
hotel  rooms  were  put  back  on  the 
local  market  to  house  low-income 
people. 

Gordon  Chin,  director  of  the 
Chinese  Community  Housing  Corpo- 
ration, said  his  agency  saw  the  Ten- 
derloin as  a  good  place  to  develop 
after  it  became  clear  that  the  Tender- 
loin was  similar  lo  the  Chinatown 
neighborhood  where  CCHC  is  based. 
CCHC  joined  forces  with  Tenderloin 
agencies  to  fight  back  against  land 
speculation  and  gentrificalion. 

Chinatown  suffered  the  loss  of 
badly  needed  housing  stock  after  the 
International  Hotel  was  demolished, 
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when  CCHC  first  began.The  Tender- 
loin was  also  threatened  by  compa- 
rable trends:  conversion  of  residen- 
tial hotels  into  tourist  and  the  increas- 
ing loss  of  affordable  housing  stock. 

"We've  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Tenderloin."  said  Chin. 
Chinatown.  North  Beach,  South  of 
Market  and  the  Tenderloin  are  all 
"ring"  neighborhoods  with  similar 
development  pressures  from  down- 
town, he  said. 

In  1992,  they  turned  their  fo- 
cus to  families  when  they  entered 
into  a  joint  venture  with  a  private 


Chinese 
Community 
Housing 
Corporation 
has  created  a 
mini:mall 
along  Eddy 
Sireel  .  which 
is  still  under 
construction. 
Caffe  Riallo. 
one  of  ils 
tenants,  has 
already  moved 
in,  and  boasts 
a  crisp  interior 
decorated  with 
Italian 
portraits  and 
antique  silver 
tea  pots. 

developer,  A.F.  Evans,  to  construct 
"Tenderloin  Family  Housing."  a  com- 
plex of  175  apartments — including 
two-  and  three-bedroom  units — that 
was  generated  by  the  growing  influx 
of  families  into  the  Tenderloin. 

The  nine-story  granite-faced 
building  includes  a  courtyard  and  pro- 
tected backyard  where  children  can 
play  and  a  5.400  square-foot  child 
care  center  as  well  as  a  parking  garage . 
Expected  to  be  occupied  by  Thanks- 
giving, the  complex  will  also  have 
6,300  square  feet  of  new  storefront 
commercial  space  that  could  house  as 


many  as  ten  new  businesses. 

As  with  its  other  projects,  the 
housing  units  are  available  to  the  gen- 
eral public  and  not  limited  to  any  one 
ethnicity. 

"Our  name  does  not  imply  pri- 
orities to  certain  constituents,"  said 
Chin.  "AM  projects  are  open  to  any- 
one in  the  city.  Mosl  of  our  projects  in 
Chinatown  and  North  Beach  are  very 
integrated." 

Economic  development  is  the 
idea  behind  CCHC's  Eddy  Street 
Marketplace,  pari  of  which  opened  in 
March,  1993.  By  completely  renov'at- 
ing  the  William  Penn  Hotel — includ- 
ing seismic  upgrading  iuid  new  plumb- 
ing, heating  and  electrical  systems — 
CCHC  was  able  lo  construct  9 1  units 
of  affordable  housing  and  six  new 
commercial  spaces.  That  space  has 
been  leased  to  businesses  reflecting 
the  ethnic  and  cultural  diversity  of  the 
Tenderloin  while  providing  much- 
needed  jobs  for  ils  residents.  Alba- 
tross Books,  a  longtime  resident  on 
the  block,  will  be  joined  by 
EXIThealre,  New  Look  Janitorial, 
YouthBuild.  YourBlack  Muslim  Bak- 
ery, and  Caffe  Rialto.  which  is  now 
open  for  business. 

— Tom  Puleo 


GE  NEW  BEGmiVINGS 


Filmmaker  Rob  Nilsson  Takes 
Direct  Action  on  Homelessness 


For  Rob  Nilsson.  a  personal 
len-year  odyssey  to  find  his  brother 
Greg  in  the  shelters  and  souplines  of 
San  Francisco  ended  in  a  final  and 
happy  ending. 

It  also  inspired  him  to  begin  a 
new  journey  of  discovery — to  host  an 
actor's  workshop  for  homeless  people 
and  Tenderloin  residents. 

And  on  that  journey,  Nilsson 
found  a  gold  mine  of  talent  and  hope 
where  some  might  find  only  despair. 
His  group  has  planted  that  hope  in  the 
hearts  of  many  of  its  participants — 
homeless  and  formerly  homeless 
people. 

Johnny  Reese,  a  Hospitality 
House  shelter  supervisor  who  plays  a 
key  role  in  Nilsson's  jusl-finished  film 
"Chalk,"  said  that  his  participation  in 
the  Tenderloin  Action  Group's  work- 
shop helped  him  to  leave  the  streets. 

"I'm  not  sure  I'm  any  kind  of 
great  actor,"  Reese  told  the  Chronicle 
in  a  recent  interview.  "But,  you  see, 
we  all  are  actors.  That's  the  way  I  see 
it.  We  all  have  to  act  every  day,  every 
day  with  people  we  live  with,  and 
with  people  on  the  job."  he  said. 

The  film  industry  can  benefit 
by  working  with  area  residents,  ac- 
cording to  Nilsson. 

**]  believe  artists  should  mine 
the  ground  they  work  in,"  he  said. 
"You  don't  have  to  go  to  Hollywood's 
usual  circles  to  find  actors.  The  people 
we  meet  here  are  totally  straight  about 
themselves.  There  is  not  a  lot  of  pre- 
tense although  there  are  certainly  a  lot 
of  fantasies.  They  are  expressive." 


Nilsson  has  mined  the  ground 
he  works  for  most  of  his  films  as  part 
of  a  genre  that  he  coined  "Direct  Ac- 
lion  Cinema".  Calendar  Magazine. 
an  entertainment  publication,  called 
"Direct  Action  Cinema"  two  things: 
"It's  a  narrative  technique,  an  explo- 
sion of  conventional  stories  and 
storytelling.  It  is  also  a  process,  a 
method  of  making  films  that  is  cheap, 
fast,  efficient,  vibrant,  and  somehow 
more  real." 

For  example,  Nilsson  spent 
time  with  taxi  cab  drivers  for  the  film 
"Signal  7" — the  code  that  taxi  cab 
drivers  use  to  signal  distress — to  get 
that  same  real  feeling  he  wants  to 
portray  in  the  film  "Chalk". 

Other  Nilsson 's  film  credits 
include  "Northern  Lights",  an  award 
winner  at  the  1979  Cannes  Film  Fes- 
tival, and  "Heat  and  Sunlight",  which 
garnered  the  grand  prize  at  the  United 
States  Film  Festival  in  1988. 

Wanting  their  film  about 
homelessness  to  take  root  in  the  Ten- 
derloin, Nilsson  and  associate  pro- 
ducers Ethan  Sing  and  Rand  Crook  of 
Pacific  Rim  Media  converted  a  South 
of  Market  warehouse  into  a  studio 
space  for  filming  and  for  the  work- 
shops, which  began  in  August  of  1 99 1 . 

Every  Tuesday  at  7  p.m..  the 
studio  at  539  Natoma  St.  hosts  an 
actors'  workshop  open  to  the  public. 
The  workshop  was  originally  intended 
to  provicle  homeless  people  and  Ten- 
derloin residents  with  the  opportunity 
of  playing  bit  parts  in  a  movie  called 
"Hope  for  the  Fourth  Ace",  alongside 
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direct  action  repertory  cinema 
539  Natoma  St.  S.F..  Ca  941 03 


box  office  attractions  like  Whoopi 
Goldberg.  Danny  Glover,  and  Edward 
James  Olmos,  each  of  whom  volun- 
teered to  work  on  the  film  for  "scale" — 
the  lowest  pay  allowed  by  Actor's 
Equity  Association. 

Roughly  30  participants  come 
to  each  workshop  session,  10  to  15  of 
whom  attend  regularly.  Their  inter- 
ests vary  from  developing  stage  skills, 
to  acting  as  a  form  of  therapeutic 
release  from  the  vagaries  of  everyday 
life,  to  simply  enjoying  the  support- 
ive and  family  atmosphere  the  work- 
shop offers. 

After  reviewing  the  success- 
ful outcome  of  the  workshop's  first 
trial  shoot — filmed  on  the  comer  of 
Sixth  and  Howard  streets — Nilsson, 
Sing,  and  Crook  decided  to  form  the 
Tenderloin  Action  Group,  a  produc- 
tion company  using  workshop  mem- 
bers to  develop,  produce,  and  perform 
in  a  continuing  series  of  low-budget 
dramatic  films. 


"It  is  necessary  to  get  people 
working  on  projects  or  they  will  get 
into  a  rut,"  said  Nilsson.  "Without 
working  on  a  film,  the  workshop  be- 
comes gratuitous." 

For  actors,  getting  in  touch 
with  their  emotions  and  being  able  to 
unleash  them  when  a  scene  calls  for  it 
is  alsoempowering.  said  Nilsson,  who 
designed  the  actors'  workshop  to  help 
its  participants  learn  how  to  manipu- 
late their  emotions  on  stage. 

Shelter  worker  Johnny  Reese 
said  that  this  kind  of  emotional  purge 
has  bound  the  improvisational  actors 
together. 

"I'm  an  alcoholic,  and  I've  got 
so  I  feel  at  home  here  at  the  workshop. 
They  don't  care  where  you  come  from, 
as  long  as  you're  willing  to  try  acting, 
and  we  feed  off  each  other's  team- 
work and  brotherhood." 

"I  think  that's  something  our 
society  has  forgot  about- ' 
•Marisa  Cigarro  and  Josh  Brandon 


Apple  Computer  Invests  in  Computer  Literacy  in  the  Tenderloin 


At  one  of  twelve  Apple  Com- 
puter stations  at  Glide  Church.  Ten- 
derloin low-income  students  are 
launching  new  careers  by  writing  their 
job  resumes,  linking  up  communities 
by  desktop  publishing  newsletters,  and 
getting  the  hands-on  job  experience 
they  need  to  land  a  position  in  an 
increasingly  techonological  labor 
market. 

All  this  thanks  to  generous 
donations  by  Apple  Computer,  which 
back  in  1989  donated  the  computers 
to  what  then  became  Glide  Church's 
Computers  and  You  program.  Since 
then,  Apple  has  supplied  the  group 
with  cutting-edge  equipment  and  soft- 
ware that  has  helped  more  than  1 .000 
students  e'ach  year  learn  computer  and 
desktop  publishing  skills. 

Fred  Silverman,  of  Apple's 
community  affairs  department,  said 
his  company  donated  the  computers 
to  foster  "community  empowerment 
through  technology." 

"In  the  case  of  Glide,"  said 
Silverman,  "we  saw  the  computers  as 
a  way  of  educating  local  people  and 


giving  kids  a  safe  place  to  leam  and    photos  on  screen  and  fiow  te\i  around 
giving  job 
skills  to 
adults." 

Mike 
Riordan  is  but 
one  success 
story  emerging 
from  these  ef- 
forts. Riordan 
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ployed for  four 
years  before  he 
got  training  that 
allowed  him  to 
get  a job thanks 
to  Glide 
Church'sCom- 
puters  and  You 
program. 

Riordan 
learned  sophis- 
ticated desktop 
software  that 
has  equipped 
him  with  the 
technological 
skills  to  edit 
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odd-shaped  images  and  other  skills 
that  have  helped  him  to  get  jobs  and 
become  a  volunteer  instructor  at 
Glide's  program. 

"Computers  and  You  has 
opened  a  brand  new  avenue  of  em- 
ployment for  me  that  is  very  market- 
able," said  Riordan.  "When  I  first 
came  to  Computers  and  You,  I  had 
been  out  of  work  for  four  years.  After 
six  months  of  study,  I  was  able  to  find 
work  as  a  desk  top  publisher." 

Riordan  recieved  his  training 
while  in  his  forties.  But  the  comput- 
ers and  training  on  how  to  use  them  is 
also  available  to  children  aged  seven 
to  seniors  in  their  70s. 

In  1988,  Apple  also  donated 
two  SEs  and  two  2cis  to  help  The 
Tenderloin  Times  put  out  its  newspa- 
per. Formerly,  the  Lao  and  Cambo- 
dian script  had  to  be  tediously 
calligraphed  by  hand  and  the  stories 
typed.  With  the  computers,  the  7Vm£\v' 
Cambodian  reporter  and  Lao  reporter 
no  longer  have  to  tediously  sketch  out 
their  sanskrit-based  script. 

— Tom  Puleo 
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One  Word  Says  It  All 

We  here  at  Channel  7  applaud  the 
"Tender  Champs"  and  ihe  work  done 
by  Hospitality  House. 

KGO-TV@ 
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Rediscover  Your  YMCA! 


•  Hotel 

Daily  &  Weekly  Rates 


Senior's  Program 

Fitness  Classes 
Strength  Training 
Language  Lessons 
Monthly  Dances 
Trips 


•  Fitness  Programs 

Aerobics 
Aquatics 
Cardiac  Therapy 
Weight  Equipment 
Nautilus  &  Life  Circuit 
Volleyball 
Basketball 
Badminton 
Strength  Training 


Serving  our  Communtty  for  over  80  years 


•  Literacy  School 

For  Native  Chinese  and 
Spanish  speakers 
learning  English 


Theater 


Central  YMCA 
220  Golden  Gate 

(@  Leovenwortti) 
San  Francisco,  CA 
94102 

(415)  865-0460 


•Cafe  Central 

Senying  Breakfast  and  Lunch 


•Youth  Programs 

After  School  (ages  6-12) 

Tenderloin  Improvement 

Project  (middle  school 

employment  training) 
Gift  It  Gyriz  (drill  team) 


All  this  and  more  at  your  Community  Center! 
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Central  City  Hospitality  House 
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(415)  771-4155 
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We'll  Help  Build 
Your  Field  of  Oreams. 


Sumitomo  Bank  has  over  40  years  of  experi- 
ence in  helping  California  businesses  and  people 
like  you  realize  their  dreams.  In  fact,  our  success 
in  helping  customers  to  succeed  has  made  us 
one  of  the  lop  10  California  banks.  By  continually 
analyzing  the  changes  in  our  communities,  we're 
better  able  to  provide  a  full  range  of  deposit  and 


loan  services  capable  of  meeting  your  specific 
financial  needs.  It's  all  part  of  a  commitment  to 
excellence  and  quality  personal  service  that's 
been  with  us  since  the  beginning.  So.  whatever 
your  dreams  may  be.  let  tlie  strength  and  security 
of  a  proven  leader  like  Sumitomo  help  you  make 
them  a  reality. 


Sumrtomo  Bank 

Sumitomo  Bank  of  Caldornia  cmi" 


Member  FDIC 


LENDER 


MARY  LAI 


LAI  INSURANCE  AGENTS 
BOXlOO  OAKLAND 
CALIFORNIA  94604-0100 
510  444-  1  1  34 
FAX  444-2924 


Gruen  Gruen  +  Associates 

Real  Estate  ConsuKants 


Economic  and  Fiscal  Analysis 
Due  Diligence  Strategic  Planning 

Market  Feasibilty  Litigation  Support 

Asset  Management  Real  Estate  workouts 


564  Howard  Sl.  San  Francisco.  CA  94105-3002  (415)  433-7598 
501  Woodland  Dr..  Sierra  Madrc.  CA  94102-1443  (818)  355-3306 
438  Lenox  Sl.  Oak  Park.  IL  60302  (708)  386-1789 


THE  LOMBARD  HOTEL 


1015  Geary  San  Francisco  California  94109 
TeL  415-^73-5232  •  Reservations  800-227-3608 
Fax  415-885-2802 


CONGRATULATIONS... 


Lea  OotshaW'Haxon,  Partner 
former  Presid^nl,  Board  of  Directors 
General  Reai  Estate  Advice 

Sahrina  H.  H'ddie,  Associate 
Member,  Board  of  Directors 
Business  Litipauon  with  emphasis  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Property  Issues 


To  the  staff,  volunteers  and  suptoners  of  Central  City  Hospitality 
House  for  26  years  of  dedication  to  the  heart  of  San  Francisco. 

LILLICK  &  CHARLES 

Attorneys  at  Law 

takes  pride  in  supporting  your  programs  and  i-hartng  the  expertise 
of  Uit  following  LilUck  &  Chirles  professionals: 


hJancy  E.  Pritikin,  Panner 
Geiic.  '.l  Labor  and  Employmeru  Advice 


G.  Claire  Bardos,  Associate 
General  Labor  and  Employment  Advice 

Barbara  West,  Director  of  Administration 
foTmer  Member,  Board  of  Directors 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Two  Emharcadero  Center,  Suite  2600 
San  Francisco,  CA  94111 
(415)  984-8200 


LONG  BHACH 
(310)  499-7000 


NEWARK,  N.l 
(20))  622-5100 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
(202)  785-3238 


SACRAMENTO 
(916)  442-6800 


Hastings  College 
of  the  Law 

Salutes 

Hospitality  House 


Our  best  wishes  for 

continued  success 
*** 
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Earth  Electric  Company 

RESIIJENTIAL  •  COMMERCIAL  •  INDUSTRIAL 


1£01  SHAFTER  STREET  <415)  822-2080 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  04124         LIC.  NO.  C1034e33S 


PfROOz  Barar  &  Associates 

Structural  Engineers 

Pirooz  Barar,  S.E, 

1620  Montgomery  Street,  Suite  130 
San  Francisco,  California  94111 
Tel.  (415)  434-0666  FAX  (415)  434-2210 
Mobile  Tel.  (415)  971-9326 
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Copier  Products 

100  N.  Hill  Drive.  Suite  16 
Brisbane.  CA  9-J005 
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Fnv  4IS '467-1273 
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Our  heartfelt  thanks 
to  the  "Tender  Champs" 
and  Central  City  Hospitality  House 
for  their  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  this  community* 

Corporate,  Real  Estate,  Business.  Banking. 
Design,  and  Entertainment  Law. 
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Offices  at 
Gough  St.  S.F. 
Tel  415-621-2031 
Fax  415-621-3875 


Congratulations 

to  all  the  staff  at 

Hospitality  House 

from  the  staff  at 
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Wells  Fargo 

Proudly  Salutes 
the  1993 

Tender  Champs 


Apple  Computers 
Chinese  Community  Housing  Corporation 
Silen  Nhok 
Tenderloin  Action  Group 


for  their  service 
to  the  Tenderloin  Community 
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HERE  IS  NOTHING  BUT 
ART 


IS  LIVING. 


-l(  .Vinfmfl  AIbih-/ij 


Art  is  more  than  a  luxury-it's  a  basic  need;  as  basic  as 
food,  clolhinji  and  shelter.  It's  the  opposable  thumb  of 
the  intellect,  separating  man  from  the  lower  life  forms. 

Tliat's  why  the  services  provided  by  Central  City 
Hospitality  House  are  so  cmcial-and  that's  why  we  at 
Dcloitie  &  Touche  are  honored  to  support  and  work 
with  Central  City  Hospitality  House. 


Deloitte& 
Touche 


Diloiiu  &Teiuhc 

An Arceunllnji.Tmi  and  Mmagrmtnl  Cmisulunji  fiii 

5(J  Frrmom  Slim 

S.7n  Ffijnaioj,  Califomul  94105 
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TAKE  ITTOTHETOP! 


Tk  Sm  hmcko  Hilton  ofjjortunihj  to  m^ratukte 

&  Towm  mi  HosfMtii  House 

Citijscdfe  kstmrmt  mi  its  26th 

wouli  Annmrsani 
^    Ik  to 


tie  this  "Tenier  Cktnfs" 


CITYSCAPE 

46th  Floor,  Building  1  Atop  the  San  Francisco  Hilton  &  Towers 

Minutes  from  Union  Square  and  the  Theatre  District 
Validated  Parldflg 


Open  Monday  -  Friday 
5:30  p.m.- 10:00  p.m. 


Sunday  Brunch 
10:00  a.m. -2:00  p.m. 


12  m? 


